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FOREWORD 


A very considerable amount of factual 
data, reports, and statistics normally flows 
across the desks of chest and council execu- 
tives. Much of it deals with the various 
problems which social services are organized 
to meet... Under the best of circumstances 
its volume and variety present a difficult 
problem of selection and assimilation. Often 
iv receives no attention at all. 


This bulletin summarizes for local . ex- 
ecutives, in practical and usable form, some 
of the statistical data which should be of 
help in planning and evaluating community 
services. It contains no original material. 
It is a compilation, in some cases a digest, 
of data already available from a variety of 
sources. With some of it many chest and 
council executives are already familiar. A 
good deal of the material, however, has had 
little general circulation. 


The material in the bulletin was assem- 
bled by Reginald Robinson, research associ- 
ate on the staff of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., and the responsibility of 


editing and publication assumed by Madeline 
Berry, its statistician. 


The advice and criticism of the Commun- 
ity Chests and Councils, Inc. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Program Studies, under the chair- 
manship of Leroy A. Ramsdell, has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful. Others serving on the 
committee are Elroy S. Guckert, Pierce At- 
water, Arch Mandel, Homer Borst, Raymond 
Clapp, Charlotte Owen, Charles I. Birt, and 
Lyman 8S. Ford. 


For the greater part of the material 
itself, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
must express its very real appreciation to 
the various national, social work agencies 
whose cooperation is very inadequately indi- 
cated by the footnote sources. Through per- 
sonal consultation with Mr. Robinson, in 
some instances. through the collection of new 
data or the organization of material ina 
new form, through helpful criticism at many 
points, their contribution has been invalu- 
able. Without it the bulletin could not 
have been produced. 


BRADLEY BUELL, FIELD DIRECTOR 
COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A... chest and council would find ex- 
ceedingly valuable the answer to these ques- 
tions about its total community services: 


What social problems need to be met 
in the community and how serious are 
they? 


What services are needed and is there 
any recognized standard by which to de- 
termine their necessary volume and qual- 


ity? 


sis orcucen ans 


If there is no recognized standard, 
or 6ven if there is, what is the actual 
practice elsewhere? 


How much shoulda community spend for 
the various types of services? How much 
are communities actually spending? 


ed 


What is the national trend? Are 
problems increasing or decreasing? Is a 


particular service expanding or con- 
tracting? Are expenditures going up or 
down? 


The four sections of the bulletin fol- 
low the traditional breakdown of the commun- 
ity program into the fields of Health and 
Care of the Sick; Recreation and Group Work; 
Child Care; and Family Welfare and Relief. 
In each the data are organized under head- 
ings phrased to represent these questions. 
For the sake of clarity, the headings are 
repeated in each section even though in a 
particular instance no pertinent data have 
been discovered. 


No material relating to the sectarian 
aspects of organizations with racial or re- 
ligious affiliations has been included. In 
many instances their particular approach ne- 
cessitates a modification of comparisons made 
with similar non-sectarian services. 


SOME IMPORTANT VARIATIONS 


USE OF THE The four .fields differ widely 
STATISTICAL in the degree to which the stat- 
METHOD istical method has been devel- 

oped aS a means of appraising 
their services. The public health movement 
has placed great emphasis on its use. The 
public recreation movement and the private 
group work agencies have made amore re- 
stricted use of statistical methods; case 
work as a service in the fields of both 
child care and family welfare has so far 
found it less adapted to its purposes. 


MEASUREMENT With very limited exceptions, 
CF PROBLEMS moreover, only the public health 

field has devised any method of 
statistically measuring the problems toward 
which its services are directed. 


LIMITATIONS The -fact- that,.certain -of the 
OF THE FIELD standards, averages, and trends 
OF PROGRAMS apply to the program for the 


fields asa whole, while others 
apply to individual agencies only, should 
be clearly understood if confusion is to be 
avoided. 


The. health data are all of the former 
sort, directed toward the measurement of a 
program of functional services regardless 
of administrative auspices. So are those 
regarding foster home care of children. 


The recreation and group work material, 
on the other hand, is entirely in terms of 
the separate programs of different adminis- 
trative units, public and private. 
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4 ’ ; INTRODUCTION 
COMPARE YOUR COMMUNITY 
with these 
SELECTED STANDARDS AND AVERAGES | 
PROBLEMS Standard Average Your City Basis of Measurement 
Deaths. per 100,000 population 


Maternal Mortality. . 
1eegehehe IMrenm eee WAYS, sy ay ache 
Neonatal Mortality. 


Juvenile Delinquency. . 


Illegitimate Births .. 
SERVICES 


General Hospital Beds .. 
Public Health Nurses. 


Acres of Playgrounds. .. 
Playground Workers. ... 


Childrent Under Cares)... 


Dependent and Neglected, 
Away from Own Home . 


In Own or Relative’s Home, 
Under Social Security Act. . 


Persons Receiving Old Age As- 
sistance, Social. Security Act. 


Transients Under Care . 


PER CAPITA AND UNIT COSTS 


Public Health 


Public Parks and Recreation 


Organized Recreation only . 


Family Relief 


Old Age Assistance, under 
Social Security Act. 


per 1,000 births 
per 1,000 births 
per 1,000 live births 


per 10,000 children of 
Juvenile Court Age 


per 1,000 live births 


per 1,000 population 
per 2,000 population 


per 1,000 population 
per 2,000. population 


per 10,000 population 


per 1,000 population 
under 16 years of age 


per 1,000 population aged 
65 years and over 


per 100,000 population. 


(public 


per capita 


per capita 
per capita 


Joc case per month 


per capita per year 


per case per month 


@ Note that standards are in terms of administration, averages in terms of source of funds. pp. 14. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Chart Important Data 


Even with the lack of uniformity in the 
data, and the fact that some important prob- 
Jems and services are not included, a chest 
or council executive who kept up to date the 
information in the table on the opposite 
page, would be sure to be alive to some of 
the more important things to which attention 
should be given. Other items of special in- 
terest locally will suggest themselves as 
data for the various fields presented here- 
inafter are studied. 


The routine collection of local figures 
in terms of the skeleton summary would not be 
OLGe TCL Gs The collection of complete data 
in each field would be more time consuming 
but undoubtedly illuminating for program 
planning. 


Local Studies 


Comparison of local facts with national 
Standards, averages, or trends, is in the 
PiGstoe instance a. "tip-off" to situations 
Wiiewerequire further study, analysis, and 
evaluation. 


feiss hoped= thay “the data’ presented 
will suggest further study to local research 
and statistical bureaus. Even where the na- 
tional standards, averages, and trends are 
relatively inadequate, the outline should 
Suggest material which could be, gathered and 
used locally, regardless of suitable nation- 
al figures with which to compare it. 


Budget Study and 


Council Program 


Within obvious limitations, some of the 
material should serve as a practical source 
of reference about specific problems. Bud- 
get committees frequently are concerned with 


the proper relative emphasis between foster 
home and institutional care for children. 
The child care section gives data about stan- 
dards, actual practices, and trends. 


A chest which has one or more hospitals 
in its budget can evaluate its financial and 
service problems only in relation to the to- 
tal hospital situation. The health section 
gives certain standards with which that to- 
tal problem can be compared. 


The private group work agencies often 
emphasize the differences in their philoso- 
phies and programs. Data in that section 
bring out some fundamental objectives which 
they have in common and which should be val- 
uable to any budget committee or council re- 
creation section. 


Some Cautions 


Care should be exercised in the use of 
the material. It should not be made to mean 
more than it actually does. In addition to 
this general caution certain specific limit- 
ations should be noted. 


NOT A BASIS 
FOR MEASURING 
TOTAL PROGRAM 


Taken as a whole, the materi- 
al is not a basis for measur- 
ing the total community pro- 
gram. The lack of uniformity 
in the use of statistical data in the \vari- 
ous fields has already been pointed out. 
Standards have been established in some, not 
in others. Averages in many cases are based 
on small samples. Statistics about some 
types of services are lacking entirely. 


QUANTITATIVE At best the statistical method 
RATHER THAN has item tab Ons ands es 


QUALITATIVE only one approach to the prob- 
lems of planning and evalua- 
tion. It is primarily a quantitative rather 


than a qualitative index. Other approaches 


are often of equal or greater value, and in 
a given local situation might very well be 
much more significant. 


ADDITIONAL Many of the national social 
PROFESSIONAL work agencies have established 
STANDARDS Standard practices aimed to 

secure the best functioning 
of their local units. They deal with such 
matters as training of personnel, methods of 
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administration, professional technique and 
practice, only a few of which lend them- 
selves to statistical use. 


In evaluating the work of a particular 
agency, therefore, material contained in 
this bulletin should be supplemented with 
an understanding of the factors which the 
appropriate national agency uses for judging 
its members. 


SOURCES OF FURTHER iNFORMATION 


The references which appear at the end 
of each section indicate source material 
with which any one making extensive use of 
data inthis bulletin should become familiar. 


Only. the most. important items of the 
appraisal forms of the American Public 
Health Association and of the National Rec- 
reation Association have been used in this 
bulletin. 


Reports from the Children’s Bureau, 
Bureau of the Census, the Social Security 
Board, and the Works Progress Administration 
illuminate the statistics used. 


More data relating to the standards of 
work of individual local units of national 
agencies, both of a statistical and a non- 
statistical nature, are available from most 
of the sources used. 


HEALTH 


Shas and averages in the health 
field are presented in terms of the two 
major divisions of the field - the Public 
Health Program for the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Disease, and the Program for the 
Organized Care of the Sick. 


An especially effective measuring rod 
has been developed for public health pro- 
grams by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. The Appraisal. Form for City Health 
Work is the result of years of continuing 
study and revision of standards for health 


services. In general each standard is 
equalled or exceeded by one-fourth of the 
cities from which data are available. 


Standards in the field of the organized 
care of the sick are. now going through a 
Similar process of study and revision. The 
standards for that program which are present- 
ed in this bulletin were published in "The 
Modern Hospital" in 1930 and used since as 
guides in evaluating hospital and allied 
services. They are recognized as the most 
authoritative developed to date. 


PROBLEMS 


Illness and death are the problems to- 
ward which services of the official and vol- 
untary health agencies are directed. The 
effectiveness of the services is measured in 
terms of rates of illness and death, both as 
to trend locally and as to comparison with 
national standards and averages. 


Death Rates 


Compulsory registration of deaths has 
resulted in a useful tool for measurement of 
this problem. Death rates have been reduced 
dramatically in the past through the appli- 
cation of public health services. Some of 
the more significant death rates nationally 
are listed; local problems will suggest the 
addition of others to the list. 


1934 

All deaths, per 100,000 pop.t . . 1,104.9 
Maternal mortality, 

erat 5 O00 DItenS t's Va Gy en 5.9 
Infant mortality, 

ere 1,000 DIT” 4 ede) a a 60.1 
Neonatal mortality, 

per 1,000 Live births®. .. . . 34.0 


IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Deaths per 100,000 Population 
Averages, 4-yr. Periods* 


Cause 
of Death 


Heart. 214.3 |240.2 
Cancer . 102.4 |106.3 
Pneumonia. T9s 
Tuberculosis . 56.6 
Diphtheria . 3.5 


Typhoid Fever. 


Illness Rates 


No satisfactory national statistics on 


morbidity exist which are suitable for com- 


parative purposes. The efficiency of local 
registration will determine the degree to 
which communities use this problem index. 


Mental Disease 


Mental disease rates at present do not 
provide a reliable index of the total problem. 
These are based on service in hospitals, and 
do not include cases of mental illness not 
receiving hospital care. 


HEALTH 


FACILITIES AND EXTENT OF SERVICE 


Obviously not all the significant items 
of service in so varied a field could be in- 
cluded? sine this bulletin. The ones pre- 
sented, after consultation with representa- 
Lives” Ole netional inealtns Gagencies>) sare 
regarded as a reliable sampling of the whole 
SClavaecen 


Local variations from. these  tTfigures 
should be studied in the light of special 
local factors. The attitude of the health 


officer toward hospitalization of communica- 
ble disease, for example, is an important 
factor in determining the number of communi- 
cable disease hospital beds which should be 
available. Both the birth rate and the cus- 
tom of the community with regard to home or 
hospital births will affect the number of 
maternity beds considered adequate. 


Similar special considerations affect 
other phases of health service. 


STANDARDS 
The Public Health Program 


Standard for Service® 
Rendered by 


Physicians(@) 
Percent of children 
under 5 years 

60 


Preventive 
service for 


Diphtheria 
Immunizations . 


Number per 100,000 


Venereal Disease population 
ReSisinice wvOncmer 790 
Number per annual 
Tuberculosis tuberculosis death 
Visits. 50 15 


Prenatal cases under|Percent .of total births 
supervision, where (live and still) 
neonatal death 
rate is:(>) 


SOPORMeSsSic Als 20 
Foie ss! HAY BS, 30 
SOROM MOC hare me, 40 50 


Infants under super- 
vision: visits 
where infant mor-. 
tality rate is: (b) 


Number per 1,000 live 
births 


50 or less. 1500 
Sih Peeps 2000 
/ Om OO whee aha Ne 2500 


100 or more. 3000 


Standard for Service® 
Rendered by 


Nurses | Physicians(@) 


Percent of Pre-School 


Preventive 


Service for 


Pre-School (ages 1-5) Population 

Registrations . 30 30 
Percent of jars. 

School grade children 


Examinations(c) 90 


Health Department 


Sanitation: 
Connections with 
street sewers, 


Percent of total 
dwellings 
100 


Percent of milk Supply 


Milk Pasteurization. 100 


Nurses: 1-public: health nurse | pers-2,000 
population® 


Psychiatric Clinic: »2eunit. serving adults 
and children is warranted in a city 
of 150,000 population.” 


(a) Private physician, clinic or medical con- 
ferences 

(b) Average of three preceding years. 

(c) By (8 physician, at least 5 minutes™ per 
child, covering at least heart, nose, throat, 
and cervical glands, teeth and nutritional 
status. 


HEALTH 


Organized Care of the Sick 


Standards for hospital in-patient and 
out-patient service 
OPeamscLly 


are presented in terms 
of 100,000 population. Over a 


Number per 


F 6 
In-Patient Service® {199,000 Population 


General Medical, Surgical, 


Children and Maternity . 500 
Children . 50 
Maternity. 44 
Communicable disease. .. 50 
Tuberculosis. 80 
Chronic . 200 
Convalescent. 75 
Mental. 


OCCUPANC Y® 


A General Hospital is considered 
adequately used when its annual 
occupancy averages 80 percent. 


period of time facilities and services needed 
are affected by: the birth rate, the pro- 
portion of aged in the population, the per- 
cent of the population using the hospital 


services and the average length of stay. 


Number per 


x 6 
Out-Patient Service 100,000 Population 


Doetor Hours 


Total Out-Patient Depart- per Week 
ments, Medical and 125 
Dental. Of: these for; 

Tuberculosis . 10 
Venereal Disease 19 


Heart Disease. 14 


per 4,000 
Work Units(#) 


Medical Social Workers. 


admission to 


(a) One work unit is equal to one 
in-patient service plus 1/5 of each admis- 
sion to out-patient service. In applying 
this standard consideration should be given 
to the duties assigned to medical social 
workers who sometimes carry responsibilities 


other than those of the medical social worker. 


AVERAGES BASED ON PRACTICE 


Averages based on present practice, 
representing a level of achievement, are 
useful for comparison whether or not there 
are recognized standards as well. 


VISITS OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


Trends in Total Visits 
Public Agencies @ 
Private Agencies 


Percent change from 1929 


20 iS lOnO eke LOl +20 O 20 
aS Teo Se ee T Fer eaae | 
+3 
19350 +5 1929 
+2 1930 
1931 46 
1931 
1932 ae 
1932 
1933 “16 
1933 
-15 
1954 +3 1934 
-13 
1935 
1935 4, 


1929 - 19358 


Trends in Free Visits of 
Privately Supported Agencies 


Percent of total visits 


40 


The Public Health Program 


The standards used inthe Appraisal Form 
for City Health Work, as has already been 
pointed out, are "equalled 
or exceeded by about one- 
fourth of the cities from 
which data are available." 
For the greater part of 
this program, therefore, no 
further averages are given. 


60 80 100 


Trends in visits of 
the public health nurses, 
both under public and under 
private auspices are shown, 
however. The proportion of 
free visits to total visits 
for the privately. supported 
agencies are likewise pre- 
sented. 
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The Organized Care of the Sick 


Hospital Facilities and Services in the United States, 19359 


Number per 
100,000 Population 


Percent Average 
Type of Hospital Care Average of Length 
Occupancy of Stay 
Beds Census of (days) 
Patients 


General. ee 

Nervous and Mental . 

Tuberculosis =. 

Maternity. 

ENOUS COLL aes geese nonsense. oh Laan ish ets eee Genes Une Beta de 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 

CHITOr Stine ess 

Orthopedic . 

Isolation. eee, Wika 

Convalescent and Rest. He eS 
Hospital Departments of Institutions . 
All Other. 


TOTAL . 


GENERAL HOSPITAL PATIENT=DAYS 1929 - 19358 


Trends in total Patient-Days 


Public Hospitals ll Trends in Free Patient-Days 
Private Hospitals Private Hospitals 
Percent Change from 1929 Percent of Total Patient-Days 
-30 -20 -10 0 +10 +20 +30 0) 20 40 60 80 100 
UT Pea Se Sa PL 
+6 
193-0 -l 1929 
+10 193.0 
EO Sie _5 
LOS 
193.2 ee 
<4 1932 
+17 L933 
#233 -19 
1934 
1934 a 
yy 1935 
+15 
1935 


=3 


HEALTH: 


Hospitalization of Maternity Cases, 19359 


Number per Percent 
100,000 


Population 


Deliveries 


In Hospitals . 
Elsewhere. 


11 


Type of Control? 


Percent of 


Type of Control Occupancy 


Governmental .. : 
Private Non-Profit . 
Proprietary. 


742, 923 
268,568 
64,859 


62.0 


. | 1,076,350 


VISITS BY PATIENTS TO CLINICS AND HEALTH CONFERENCES 1929 - 19358 
Public Agencies 


Private Agencies 


Percent change from 1929 Percent change from 1929 


0 #10 +20 +430 +40 +50 0 25 +50 +75 +100 #125 
[Pap r= =p eee LSS SR a Sw Ge el a eC eal | 


1930 +16 193.0 +26 
1931 +34 gS +58 
1932 +46 1932 +84 
1933 +48 1933 perO 
1934 +38 1934 +76 
1935 +39 2935 +80 
EXPENDITURES 
STANDARDS 


Public Health Program 


$2.00 - $2.50 per capita from both 
public and private funds, exclusive of hos- 
pitalization, building and plumbing inspec- 
tion, water supply, street cleaning, gar- 


page and sewage disposal, and capital costs 


and deficits.1° 


Organized Care of the Sick 


No data available incC.cC.&C. files. 


AVERAGES BASED ON PRACTICE 


Public Health Program 


The following table shows expenditures 
from public funds only; totals not available. 


Size of City 


500,000 and over . 

300,000 -. 499,999. 

100,000 - 299,999. 
TOTAL, 94 Cities. 


no data 
available 


Organized Care of the Sick 


No data available. 


Per Capita Expenditures Fromll 


Public Funds Each Year 
Private Funds All Sources 


1954 1926 


cee We! Sian? $ 1.08 
Wee, 1.28 ies: no data 
a1 79 available 


ATA : 
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CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 


Sie and local public programs for 
child care differ greatly in the adequacy 
with which they provide service, and both 
the emphasis and the volume of service of 
private child caring agencies are affected 
by these variations. 


Some important factors to consider in 
evaluating programs for child care are: 
the length of time children are under care; 


the number of legal adoptions; selection and 
supervision of foster and adoptive homes; 
health and safety standards in institutions; 
children’s court and probation department 
policies and practices. 


The statistical indexes in this section 
are intended to provide a background for a 
more intensive analysis of all these factors 
in a local community. 


THE PROBLEMS 


There are not many clearly defined 
problems in this field for which statistics 
are obtainable. Truancy is a definite prob- 
lem, statistically measurable, but communi- 


Juvenile Delinquency? 


Number per 10,000 Population 
of Juvenile Court Age 


ties define it so differently that averages 
have no significance for comparison at pre- 
sent. Behavior problems with which many 
of the agencies in this field are concerned 
have not been sufficiently defined for sta- 
tistical purposes. 


The number of children under care away 
from their own homes is not a reliable index 
of the problem of child neglect and depend- 
ency, Since the services softens reach a wery 
limited proportion of the total number of 
children in need votecare: 


Illegitimacy, 1933 ° 


49.7 illegitimate births per 1,000 Live 
births, United States, excluding California 
and Massachusetts which do not report. 


FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The child caring services are presented 
under two major-divisions of the field. The 
first, services to children away from their 
own homes, includes foster home and institu- 
tional care provided both by public and by 
private agencies. 

The second, .care of children in own or 
in relatives’ homes, is restricted here to 


the services of public agencies operating 
under the terms of the Social Security Act. 
Under this program funds are provided to 
families= to. help care for their. children 
without removal to foster homes. 
for “mothers? aid") are incorporated 2100 
this new service as the various states com- 
ply with the provisions of the Federal Act. 
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CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 


STANDARDS 


Away from Own Homes? 


28 children per 10,000 population under 
care of public and private agencies. 


Under Care of 


Measure of Service Public Private 
Agencies Agencies 
per 10,000 Population 
Number under care. 19 | 9 
Percent 
In institutions. 50 50 
In foster homes. 50 50 
Years: 
Average length of care 4 | 2 


Children 


Case load per worker . 45 


In Own or Relatives’ Homes 
Under Social Security Act 


The Social Security Board maintains 
standards of administrative procedure which 
cooperating states are required to meet but 
statistical standards for program measure- 
ment are not available. 


Juvenile Probation4 


Not more than 50 cases should be under 
the supervision of one juvenile court proba- 
tion officer at any one time. 


Officers handling girls’ cases should 
be assigned a smaller number. 


AVERAGES BASED ON PRACTICE 


Away from Own Homes 


487.5 per 100,000 of the population un- 
der 21 years of age® under care in 1933. 

19 per 10,000 of the total population 
under care in 1933. 


The table below shows service by source 
of funds whereas the table under standards for 
service is in terms of administration of 
funds. This difference is of particular im- 
portance tocommunities in which child caring 
agencies receive substantial tax subsidies. 


Supported by 


Measure of 
Service® 


per 10,000 Population 


Number under care. 10 9 | 19 
Percent 
In institutions. 00.7 65.5 57.8 
In foster homes. 49.3 34.5 4e.e 
TOTAL ©. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Years 


Average length 
of ‘dare... 


not reported 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN UNDER CARE 
ON THE LAST DAY OF THE MONTH® 


Children in Foster Homes 


Percent Change from 1929 


0 +5 +10 +15 +20 #25. #30 
QT os we eS ee ee 


1930 +7 
L931 +16 
1932 +19 
1933 +22 
1934 #25 
1935 #29 


Children in Institutions 


Percent Change from 1929 
715-10 -=5 O +5 +10 +415 


1930 = #2 
1931 #2 
1932 oi 
‘933s 
1934. | sli 
1935 -13 
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In Own or Relatives’ Homes 


Under Social Security Act 


The number of children receiving care 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act is stated in terms of the number per 
population under 16 years of age. This is 
important to keep in mind as it is in con- 
trast to data presented for children away 
from their own homes, which is given in 
terms of number per population under 21 
years. A rate per 10,000 total population 
is also included, since most of the statis- 
tics in the child caring field have been ex- 
pressed in these terms in the past. 


Data are for 22 states with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 


18 children per 1000 estimated pop- 
ulation under 16 years of age were 
under care, September 1936.7 


45 children were under care per 
10,000 of the total population in 
September 1936. 


The chart at the right based on slight- 
ly revised figures, shows the range in the 
number of dependent children receiving aid 
in the various states. 


Day Nursery Care 


Change in Number of Children in Day Nurseries 
Average on Last Day of the Month® 


Percent change from 1929 
-30 -20 -10 0 
Sena) ai 


1930 =3 
793% =10 
a932 -23 
1933 =29 
1934 -27 
2935 26 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN SEPTEMBER 1936 
IN STATES WITH PLANS APPROVED BY 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD® 


Number per 1,000 
children under 16 


0 Sie LOme on ec Oure > woG 


PPStwa COL 
Columbia 


Maryland 
Washington 
Idaho 

Utah 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

New Jersey 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Alabama 
Massachusetts 
Nebraska 
Delaware 
Maine 

New Mexico 
Arkansas 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Indiana 


Maternity Home Care 


Change in Number of Women in Maternity Homes 
Average on Last Day of the Mont h® 


Percent change from 1929 
“15 -10 -5 0 +5 #10 +15 
Craceig a SEND (sad @ ae al SE a am eee= SL 


1930 +7 
TOSS 7, 
gBi2 +9 
t933 -2 
1934 =5 


1935 -6 
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CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION 


EXPENDITURES 


STANDARDS 


Away from Own Homes 
No data available. 


In Own or Relatives’ Homes 


Under Social Security Act 
No data available. 


AVERAGES 


Away from Own Homes 
No data available. 


In Own or Relatives’ Homes 


Under Social Security Act 
Average grant for dependent children 
under the Social Security Act in September 
1936 for 25 states with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board:8 
per child - $10.68 
per family - 27.82 


SOURCES 


1. Juvenile Court Statistics 
Juvenile Offenders, 1934 (in press), 
United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Washington, D.C. 


and Federal 


Bureau, 


eer birtns, still Births,. and Infant Mortal-— 
ity Statistics, 1933 

United States Department of Commerce, 

Bureau of the Census, Washington,D.C. 


3. Report of the Committee on Child Welfare, 
Blue Ridge Institute, 1954, revised 1936 by 
Child Welfare League 

130 East 22nd Street, 


of America, 
New York, NY. 


4. Juvenile Court Standards 1923 
Approved 1936 by the National Probation 
Association, 50 West SOth Street, New 
York, New York. 
United States Department 
Children’s Bureau, 


of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


on 


AVERAGE PAYMENT PER FAMILY OF AID TO 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN FOR SEPTEMBER 1936 
IN STATES WITH PLANS APPROVED BY 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD® 


Average Payment per family 
$10 $20 $30 $40 $50 


Massachusetts $53. 


District of 43 
Columbia Ys 


Maine Shay 
New Hampshire 35. 
Indiana BE 
California 36 
Utah Sil. 
Colorado 30. 
Maryland 30. 
Arizona (eke he 
Delaware 29. 
Wyoming 29. 
New Mexico 29.6 
Wisconsin 28. 
Washington 2T. 
New Jersey 26. 
Idaho 266 
Vermont 256 
Nebraska 24. 
Alabama 10. 
Arkansas Te 


Children under Institutional Care and in 
Foster Homes in 1933, published in”’1935 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington,D.C. 


Social Statistics Bulletin, 

Vol, J 1V, 0 NOweee 
United States 
Children’s 


May 1936, 


Department of Labor, 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Monthly Statistics for the United States, 
VOL. eLoeO ao 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Division of 
Public Assistance Statistics. 


Public Assistance Quarterly Review of 
statistics for the United States, Vol. 1; 
No. 3, January 1, 1937 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Re-_ 
search and Statistics, Division of 
Public Assistance Statistics. 


FAMILY CASE WORK AND RELIEF 


The most complete data for agencies in 
the field of family case work and relief are 
for expenditures for material relief, with 
somewhat less complete statistics concerning 
the number of families receiving relief. 
Even for these items, however, continuous 
information is restricted to 120 urban areas 
reporting since January 1929. 


Many of the data presented in this séc- 
tion are drawn from the seven year summary 
of relief expenditures by the United States 


Children’s Bureau. Responsibility for col- 
lection and publication of the series was 
transferred June 1936 to the Division of Public 
Assistance Statistics, Social Security Board. 


Statistical measurements for the other 
services of the case work agencies have not 
been sufficiently established to permit the 
inclusion of many of them for general use. 


Adult probation standards and averages 
which are in accepted use are based, in the 
main, on data from single cities or states. 


PROBLEMS 


Practically speaking, problems in this 
field have not been defined with enough ex- 
actness to permit statistical measurement. 
Family or adult dependency might be subject 
to sufficiently clear definition to allow it 
to be tabulated, but reporting of cases is 
only of those which receive service. While 
the complete relief programs of the past few 
years have probably resulted in discovery of 
almost every dependent person or family, it 


seems better to use these figures as an in- 
dex of service rather than of problem. 


In the areas of family and individual 
maladjustment other than dependency, there 
are almost no problems defined in such a 
manner as to lend themselves to tabulation. 
Divorce, separation, and desertion might be 
such, but sufficient reliable data on which 
to establish rates are not available. 


FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
STANDARDS 


Adult Probation 


The standard case load is 50 cases 
under the supervision of one officer.1 
This is the standard of the Probation De- 


partment, Court of General Sessions, New 
York City, which has been used by the Na- 
tional Probation Association as a basis for 
evaluation of the work of other probation 
departments. 


AVERAGES BASED ON PRACTICE 


General Relief 


As has been stated, most of the data 
available are from the Urban Relief Series. 


It is important to remember in this 
connection, that changing federal relief 


policies in particular have affected consid- 
erably the degree to which this relief ser- 
ies reflects total services. Up to the pre- 
sent time, for example, relief in connection 
with the Civil Works Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration has not been 
included. It is understood that in the near 

Re 
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future it will be possible 
to incorporate these import- 
ant services into the series. 


The table at the right 
shows the range of cases per 
10,000 population in 77 areas 
for public agencies and in 
94 areas for non-sectarian 
private agencies, for which 
comparable reports are avail- 
able. The non-relief cases 
of the private agencies are 
not included, and the public 
agency figures are exclusive 
of Civil Works Administration 
and Public Works Administra- 
tion cases. 


Year 
Zero 


Transients 


Under the Federal Trans- 
ient Program of the past few 
years more complete data were 
available as to the extent of 
transient service than ever 
before. For that reason we 
are presenting here the result of a census of 
transients taken onMarch 31, 1935, regardless 


Number of Urban Areas in Which the Average Monthly 
Number of Relief Cases per 10,000 Population Was 


FAMILY CASE WORK AND RELIEF 


Average Number of Relief Cases per 10,000 Population@ 
(C.W.A. and P.W.A. cases are not included) 


Less 
than 


than |than}than}]than} than} than] than |than are 
50 |100 |}200 |300 |400 |500 


of the fact that since the discontinuance of 
the Federal Transient Program similar ° in- 


formation may not be antici- 


Census of Transients,March 31,1935 cymes pated for later dates for use 
eee Total Number’ oR ei Served to in making local comparisons. 
umber 
cate eter Rae Car Origin-| Cared | Origin- Origin- 
ping fo ating for ating ating The table. .at' .the™ 1ete 
in a in area jin area] in area in area alone cihe cree Geran ee 
New England . 1 A) 81 


Middle Atlantic 
E.North Central 
W.North Central 
South Atlantic. 
E.South Central 
W.South Central 
Mountain. 
Pacific, 


45,957 
52,641 
4A , 726 
29,941 
19,384 
38,292 
18,137 
27,631 


ena wee 


TOTAL FOR 
United States 


not computed 


cared for by agencies in the 
various geographic areas, as 
well as the number having legal 


- 80 residence ineach area but re- 

- 90 ceiving care elsewhere. 

Sek 

77 The ratios of the number 
1.32 of transients served by each 
2.14 


area to the number having legal 
residence therein but receiv- 
ing service elsewhere, invite 
further study. 
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Travelers’ Aid 


Important points in considering Travel- 
ers’ Aid services are: local and regional 
differences in the size of the transient 


Classification of Cases 


Percent By Type of City*# 
Railroad points of 
Averages 


All Departure 
Cities Transfer|and Desti- 
nation 


Service 


Cases Under 


CAaGGis osics ule) 6 CU's 
Out of Town 
Inquiries. . Ihe 


Information, 
direction, and 
referral . 


Percent of 


Age and Sex Total Cases 
Children under 16........!| °& 28.0 
BON Se Oma) Gigs tse leatene ive bss ve 9. 
Girls 16 a 20. e e e © ° ° ° e e 7s 
Men. e ° e . e ° e e ° ° e e ee . ede 
Women. #5, rye SESE ee he tas a Oe DO's 
AROUUNEP Aw ie Se ue ye 100. 


Percent of 


Means of Travel Total Cases 


WitEOMO U1 LO. let cele miegie lems tier et * 4. 
SETS aa ae a ee 2 Sg Bee > Nn ee Le. 
BrOdeniwrailis elle) «retsetse so 8 eine Se 
PITCH hikine sya, Se Gee eo Oss 
PeSSCnCOL tlc. lies «vss ty =) Ss Sills 
Siacehitslabhy he Gey Lo. op cee Be 


Not en route previous to 


problem; eligibility of transients for the 
services available to residents; fixed trans-— 
portation schedules; and emergency requests. 


Old Age Assistance 


129 persons received Old Age Assistance 
per 1,000 estimated population 65 and over, 
during the month of September 1936, in 
states reporting to Social Security Board.® 


NUMBER OF RECEIPIENTS OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
IN SEPTEMBER 1936 IN STATES WITH PLANS 
APPROVED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Number per 1,000 population 
65 years of age and over 


0 100 200 300 

Colorado 345 
Texas O99  epsaeenenarepepaa 
Idaho 282 
Minnesota 264 
Wyoming 250 
Nebraska 240 
Montana 208 
Washington 206 
Mississippi 196 
Ohio 195 
Utah es 
Missouri 1620 
North Dakota IUSyi( 
Wisconsin 152 
New Mexico a 
Arkansas 14 ere 
Delaware 144 
Oregon 143 
Towa ‘ 138 
Californi. 129 
Indiana 116 
Massachusetts 114 
Michigan a2 
Vermont liaate 
Illinois 103 
Maryland 103 
Connecticut 94 
Alabama 88 
New Jersey 82 
New York 80 
Pennsylvania 80 
New Hampshire 59 
Hawaii 58 
Rhode Island 54 
Maine 49 
District of Columbia 21 
Kentucky 9 

Case Loads 
IN 56 Median case load of $1 active 
PRIVATE direct service cases per case 
FAMILY worker reported for 1936 in 4% 
AGENCIES cities.? 
PROBATION 61 cases per officer in New York 
OFFICERS State.8 
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FAMILY CASE WORK AND RELIEF 


EXPENDITURES 
STANDARDS 


Travelers’ Aid“ 


The minimum standard budget for a Trav- 
elers’ Aid Society is $4,000. Ten to 20 
percent of the budget should be for relief. 
Local factors which affect the size of the 
relief item are: 


Eligibility of transients to local re- 
sources which are available to residents. 


Availability of transportation through 
local public or state departments. 


Local policy as to reimbursement be- 
tween agencies for relief expenditures. 


Probation 


The cost of a well financed probation 
department is $97 per case per year.® 


AVERAGES BASED ON PRACTICE 


Expenditures from Public and Private 
Funds for Relief in 120 Urban Areas 


General Relief 


Tables and charts are from the seven 
- year relief summary by the Children’s Bur- 
eau. The complete report should be studied 
in order to give due emphasis to changing 
conditions during the period. Particular 
attention is again directed to the fact that 
expenditures for both Civil Works Adminis- 
tration and Works Progress Administration 
are excluded. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FROM PUBLIC AND FROM 
PRIVATE FUNDS FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF RELIEF 


IN 120 URBAN AREAS® 1929 - 1935 
Millions of dollars 
0 200 400 600 800 1000 
i929 
1930 
19382 
1932 A_| 
19338 
19342 ZA 
1935? 


Public Funds: 
Direct & Work Relief 
Special Allowances 


a Excludes expenditure under Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, November 1933 - March 1934. 

b Excludes expenditure under Works Progress Admin- 
istration, August - December 1935. 


Private Funds: 
Direct & Work Relief O 


Source of Funds 


poi 


Per Capita 


Year 
Private 


Percent 


(a) excludes expenditures under Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. 


(b) excludes expenditures under the Works Pro- 
gress Administration. 
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Average Monthly Relief per Case in 120 Urban Areas; 1929 - 1935¢ 


Administrative agency 
and type of relief 


Direct and work relief: 
Public agencies: 
POneOrAd ee te lists st et ele et othe 
VODOLrENS 7 VOLter Set aS) sets 


Joint public and private agencies. 


General Relief by Private 
Nonsectarian agencies <2 5... 


Work relief only: 
DING -WaMIOuesS ~~ 5 Gio 5 moe o 
FISTS) ENatNeRReIst Ge A Geo) Ge Gelso Oo 


Special allowances: 
Mothers’ aid. UorcoRtsicsd teas i ec 
Oid=are asst tScance.= oi... 6 =< « « «| 14.20 
Pam OMUNOMD INC weirs 6. “ss shhethet « <6 016209 


a. Excludes Civil Works Administration. 
be. Included in General Relief. 


Old Age Assistance 


Average monthly relief per case for 
Old Age Assistance in 120 urban areas, 
1935 - $20.57.° 

Average monthly relief per case for 
Old Age Assistance in September 1936 - 
$18.67.° 


The Chart at the right shows the varia- 
tion in relief per case in states with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. 


Adult Probation 


The annual cost of supervision of an 
average of 28,390 probation cases (including 
6,000 children) in New York State was $54.46 
per case.8 


computed 


Average Monthly Relief per Case 


1929 |1930 | 1931 | 1982 1934 | 1935 


$21.34 


Giles ° 
22.0] \s 66a| $31.20c 


16.19 


17.96 22.49 


ec. Excludes Works Progress Administration. 


AVERAGE PAYMENT PER RECIP!ENT OF OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE FOR SEPTEMBER 1936 IN STATES WITH 
PLANS APPROVED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Average payment per recipient 4 
0 $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 $30 $35 
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RECREATION AND GROUP WORK 


Te data available in the field of Re- 
creation and Group Work are in terms of 
agency programs rather than of the field as 
awhole. Standards, averages, and trends of 
service and costs which are available must 
be considered from the standpoint of agency 
policies and objectives as well as of com- 
munity needs and services. 


Some agencies have institutional 
programs with considerable equipment and 
a large plant in which they center their 
work, Other agencies have no plant, 
little if any equipment, and use facili- 
ties provided by other agencies. 


Some agencies do intensive work with 
a small number of persons; others pro- 
vide a program adaptable to a large num- 
ber of people. Some agencies make an 


effort to reach a cross-section of the 
social, economic, religious, national, 
and racial groups in the population; 
others confine their efforts to special 
groups. 


Some agencies operate in such a way 
as to keep fees and membership charges 
within reach of lower economic groups, 
whereas other agencies’ fees cause mem- 
bership to be limited to those able to 
pay higher rates. Some agencies are in 
the expansion stage; others are holding 
their own or contracting. some are 
supported by private and some by public 
funds. 


Recognition of these variations in pol- 
icy and practice will ensure more effective 
use of the statistical data presented. 


PROBLEMS 


Delinquency rates have sometimes been 
used as a measure of the problem toward 
which the services in this field are direct- 
6d. These are not included here, however, 
Since the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
is not generally regarded as the primary 


purpose of leisure time andrecreational pro- 
grams. 

Other types of behavior problems which 
may result from unsupervised leisure time 
have not been defined with sufficient exact- 
ness for statistical measurement. 


FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Community responsibility to provide fa- 
cilities and programs for the constructive 
use of leisure time is generally recognized. 
This is especially true of congested urban 
areas. It is assumed that supervised recre- 
ation, group work activity, the broader use 
of leisure, result in the building of good 
character and good citizenship. 


The end results of these services are 
as difficult to measure statistically as are 
the problems requiring the services. Most 


of the agencies in this field assume, how- 
ever, that their degree of success bears 
some relation to the percent of participa- 
tion by the groups in the community to which 
their services are directed. 


Aspects of these programs which can be 
measured statistically are the proportion of 
the potential constituency included in mem- 
bership and the length and continuity of in- 
dividual membership. These are indicative 
of the extent to which the community is 
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served and of the satisfaction of the mem- 
bership with the particular program. 


The statistical base used for such data 
varies considerably with the different na- 
tional agencies. Community-wide standards 
or averages on a national base are, there- 
fore, not available. 


Boys’? Clubs use the -number -of boys 
8-17 as their base, Boy Scouts the number of 
lé-year-old boys, although their program 
includes a wider age spread. Girl Scout 
statistics are based on the number of girls 
10-18, and the Y.M. C. A. is experimenting 
with "constituency" which inciudes not only 
dues-paying members but non-members who par- 


ticipate in their activities. 


RECREATION AND GROUP WORK. 


Girl, ScouL =statistics! are, civen for 
councils not having paid executives and for 
councils having paid executives, the latter 
being given further for cities 500,000 and 
over and for those under this population. 


In addition to their routine statistics 
Boy Scouts of America have made a sample 
study which provides them with a new basis 
of comparison: Councils having a troop den- 
sity of 7 or more per 100 1é-year-old boy 
population and those with a troop density of 
less than 3. This study has been undertaken 
to determine conditioning factors in the 
growth and development of the scout program. 
It has found significant differences between 
the two groups and is now extending the study 
to all its local councils. 


STANDARDS APPROVED BY NATIONAL AGENCIES 


Public Recreation 


PERSONNEL In nearly every community with a 
population of 8,000 or more 
there is need of a man or woman who shall 
give full time to- thinking, planning, and 
working for the best possible use of the 


leisure hours of men, women, and children.® 


There should be one playground worker 
to each 2,000 population.* 


ACREAGE AND There should be one acre of 
EQU | PMENT parks, playgrounds, athletic 

fieids,.sand ) other. recreation 
areas for each 100 inhabitants? 


There should be one acre of playfields 
to each 1,000 population.4 


There should be one acre of playgrounds 
to each 1,000 population.* 


Every new school building should have a 
Space near or adjacent to it for the play of 
the children.4 


Playground space requirements for neigh- 
borhoods for varying numbers of children, 5 
to 15 years of age, are as follows:°® 


Rome SOOnchii aire n 2.55 acres 
COG 4 Bo AO " 
L000 ‘ By Slo) : 


There Should be as many indoor swimming 
pools for community use as there are high 
schools.# 
SESSIONS There should be one playground 
session under leadership annually 
to each 15 of the population.* 


There should be one indoor recreation 
center session for each 200 population.* 


ATTENDANCE The total yearly attendance at 
playgrounds should equal at least 
ten times the total population.* 


The total yearly attendance at indoor 
recreation centers should equal at least 
three times the total population.* 


RECREATION AND GROUP WORK - 


Private Recreation 


Standards have not been generally set 
by agencies in the field of private recrea- 
tion service. The following one, however, 
is significant for Boys’ Clubs: 


The effective radius of a club working 
with underprivileged boys is 3/4 to 1 mile 


AVERAGES BASED ON 


Coverage 


Coverage is used to indicate the number 
of persons in the community served by the 
recreation and group work agencies. It is 


Service and Agency Basis of Measurement 
Rate 


Persons per acre of park 


Public Recreation: 
Park Acreaget. 


Private Recreation: 

Boy Scouts of America’ . 
OLa yO COULS. sy eae 24's 62.8 
NEWS COUULS. sar ca cy s5) salve et ae 
Woe WeeYeieisy 5G 6 6! S fae) 
NeWelTOODS 2%... ‘s jes A 

Camp Fire Girlsl+. 


Percent 
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maximim. One-half the boy population 8 - 17 
years of age in this radius is the logical 
responsibility of the club. 


The area covered by a boys’ club varies 
with such factors as population density, 
size of plant, geographic location, other 
agencies in the area, transportation, mobil- 
TCV eUCe 


PRESENT PRACTICE 


an indication of the quantitative adequacy 
of recreation and group work services. If 
it is secured on a geographical basis, it 
will reveal those areas least adequately 
Served. 


Special Groups 
to Which Rates Apply 


Cities with population of: 
1,000,000 and over 
500,000 - 999,999 
250,000 - 499,999 
100,000 - 249,999 
50,000 - 99,999 


Per 100 12-year-old boys 
(Median for Boy Scout 
Councils Reporting) 


Cities with population of: 


3.5 10 - 18-year-old girls 2005,000 — 499,999 
9.0 (Median for Councils 100,000 - 249,999 
10.0 Reporting) 50,000 - 99,999 
17.5 25,000 - 49,999 
INS 10,000 - 24,999 
Girl Scouts, Inc.?°. Councils with population of: 
2.0 500,000 and over 
Ost 200,000 - 499,999 
ee, 10 - 18-year-old girls 100,000 - 249,999 
4.8 (Median for Girl Scout 50,000 - 99,999 
6.5 Councils Reporting) 25,000 - 49,999 


10,000 - 24,999 
5,000 - 9,999 
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Changes in Coverage Percent 
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140 100 
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: The percent of re-registration of groups 
; OEE te and of members is used as a rough index of 
Facilities: 


Playgrounds under leadership . 
Indoor centers " F 
Recreation buildings 

Baseball diamonds. 


Beauniing  bpesgeness-.. i= ite eae 5 605 
Golf courses . 336 
Swimming pools . 534 /1,098 


Tennis courts. 6,110]9, 880 


Percent of 
Re-registration 


Boy Scouts of 
America’. . 


Girl Scouts, Inc.1°. 


Camp Fire Girls !*. 


Basis of Measurement 


Boy Scouts (Median for 
Councils Reporting) 


Membership (Median for 
Councils Reporting) 


the satisfaction of the clients with the 
program of the agency. 


Mobility of the population, other fa- 
cilities and programs being developed im the 
community, and other factors affect this 
rate and should be taken into account, but 
it is one of the most important indices of 
the nature of the recreation and group work 
program in a community. 


Special Groups 
to Which Rates Apply 


Girl Scouts (Median for|/Councils without paid executivex 
Councils Reporting) 


Councils with paid executive, 
population: less than 500,000 
500,000 and over 


* Excluding councils having 100 or fewer Girl Scouts. 


RECREATION AND GROUP WORK 


Length of Membership 


The length and continuity of membership 
is an index of the extent to which an agency 
may affect the development of the individual 
members. It also provides some indication 
of the degree to which the programs are 


Agency 
Girl Scouts, Inc.1°|2 yrs., 6 mo. 


@ ¥rs., 2 mo. 
2 years 


Camp Fire Girls!'* . 3 years 


Boy Scouts of 4-year Scouts 


America’. . 2. 3 


Duration of 
Membership Basis of Measurement 


Total Girl Scouts 


Total Camp Fire Girls 


5.1 percent |lé-yr. old boy population 


20.8 percent |New Scouts 4 years earlier 
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adaptable to the changing interests of 


young people. 


The Boy Scouts emphasize length of 
membership as a measure of effectiveness by 
expressing duration of membership in terms 
of 4-year scouts. 


Special Group 
to Which Rate Applies 


Councils without paid executivex 

Councils with paid executive, 

population: less than 500,000 
500,000 and over 


* Excluding councils having 100 or fewer Girl Scouts. 


Staff 


The amount and nature of the responsi- 
bility of staff members varies from agency 
to agency and also varies from community to 
community within agencies having a similar 
type of program. The expectation of results 
would vary with the number of clients under 


Seouts and Clubs 
910 
We 


Boy Scouts of 
Americal? , ..., 


Boys’ Clubs® . . 


583 


Camp Fire Girls!*. 400 


ratty Cobh. 4 Constituency 
423 

614 

591 


606 


Members . Basis of Measurement 


per Executive 
per Scoutmaster (includes 
all volunteer leaders) 


per Full Time Professional 
Worker 
per Professional Staff Member 


supervision in the same way it does with the 
case loads of case workers. 


The policies and programs of national 
agencies vary as to emphasis on quantity of 
work and the amount of work staff members 
should carry. Within the agencies, however, 
there is some uniformity. 


Special Group 
to Which Rate Applies 


540 Boy Scout Councils 


per Secretary (constituency |Cities With Population of: 
includes dues - paying members 
plus non-member participants) 


500,000 and over 
100,000 - 499,999 
50,000 - 99,999 
under 50, 000 


RECREATION AND GROUP WORK 


Camping 


Statistics on camping should be inter- 
preted in terms of policies with regard to 
emphasis on long-term or short-term camping, 


Percent 

Agency 

Camp 

Boys’ sClubs>.. «>: 


Camp Fire Girls14 


Girl Scouts!* Inc . 


ToOtaieGa rls CoucLs 


Boy Scouts?!” of 
America. . 


NES Ms Cra A,15 ° 


pants) 


Attending|Basis of Measurement 


Membership 


Total Boy Scouts 


on the number of individuals served, on the 
length of service, and the size and nature 
of the community. Material on the various 
agency programs may be obtained in detail 
from the national agencies. 


Special Groups 
to Which Rates Apply 


Total Camp Fire Girls}Camp period 14 days or more. 


Camp period less than 14 days. 


Camp periods 4 days or more. 
Councils without paid executivex 
Councils with paid executive, 

population 500,000 or more. 
less than 500,000. 


Long term Summer camping. 
Short term Summer camping. 
Spring-Fall-Winter, short term camping. 


Constituency (dues- | Cities with population of: 
paying members plus 
non-member partici- 


500,000 and over 
100,000 - 499,999 
50,000 - 99,999 

under 50,000 


* Excluding councils having 100 or fewer Girl Scouts. 


EXPENDITURES 


No common unit of measurement of expen- 
ditures in group work and recreation is 
available. The unit costs presented serve to 
emphasize the differences in the nature of 
the agencies and their programs. An appreci- 
ation of these variations will not only avoid 


misinterpretation of data, but will enable 
communities to use them constructively. 


Comparison of the local unit with either 
the standard of its national, or with aver- 
age practice, may suggest variations that 
should be further studied. 


Standards Approved By National Agencies 


Service 


Public4 
Parks and Recreation. . 
Recreation only. = «- 
Private 16 


Y.W.C.A. -Residences for women 


Expenditures 


Self-supporting 


Basis of Measurement 


$3.00 
00 


Per capita per year 
Per capita per year 


RECREATION AND GROUP WORK 
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“AVERAGES BASED ON PRESENT PRACTICE 


Service and Agency |Expenditures; Basis of Measurement 


Public: 


Parks and Recreation, 


Private: 


Boy Scouts of 
America®: = 3... 


Camp Fire Girls. 
Girl Scouts, Inc... 


Neh rCom hr aos eect... 
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See eh Oysee ClupS= inmioSo. 


per capita (1929) 


per 100 12-yr.-old boys 
per 100 12-yr.-old boys 


per Camp Fire Girl 
per Girl Scout 


per constituent 
(dues-pay ing 
members plus non- 
member constituents) 


Ss 
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os 
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Special Group 
to Which Rate Applies 


250 cities 30,000 or more 
population 


Councils with Troop density 
per 100 - 12-year old boys: 
Less than 3 
7 or more 


Councils with paid staff 
Councils with paid executive 


Cities 500,000 and over 
z 100,000 - 499,999 
y 50,000 - 99,999 
a under 50,000 
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